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meant a very high degree of self-government. There was no strict barrier between the Agricultural or Labour department of the Provincial government and the Administrative Council of the Peasants' Cooperatives, or the regional T.U.C., which each member of the respective organisation could follow and even hope to enter if sufficiently active in his sectional organisation.1 In consequence, it is very hard, virtually impossible even, to decide how far the real achievements were due to sectional activities, and how far to the federal organisation. But probably most readers will agree that the latter fulfilled its task if it opened the way for cc self-help " to the citizens through their sectional organisations upon which the democratic state was virtually based. On the other hand, the Province was, indeed, the only possible field for successful experiment. For a state of things like that described was almost certain to result in a permanent deadlock in federal policy. The kind of cc social contract" on which Austrian democracy was built, the agreement between the powerful sectional organisations of the workers and peasants, implied guarantees against any future attempt by either group to enforce its views upon the other,2 and it secured to each of them a legitimate field of activity which no constitutional power could remove. These guarantees were partly embodied in the written constitution of the country : proportional representation, plus the requirement of a two-thirds majority for amending the Constitution, implied that no essential change was possible without agreement between the two major parties.3 The
1 Of course, a case can be made out against such a state of things by the advocate of the " strictly neutral " or, what is only another name for the same thing, " strictly political " State.    It is sufficient here to notice that such a conception directly contradicted the essential tenets of Austrian democracy (independently of the differences of political faith) with which economic democracy was the essential, and the State was important mainly as an instrument for its realisation.
2 All the current criticisms of the " sterility " of Austrian democratic government must be considered in the light of the alternative of civil war and dictatorship. In 1919 the working classes had a real chance to establish their dictatorship, and they were entitled to ask for some sacrifice from their partners in return for waiving that chance.    This sacrifice consisted, on the bourgeois side, in abandoning the hope for the abolition of the social legislation granted in 1919, without the consent of the representatives of Labour.    Afterwards people who in 1919 had been very glad of the compromise (see, e.g., Steeruwitz, op. cit., p. 194) criticised as "sterile" that part of it they no longer wished to keep.    But compromises in general imply surrender by each side of something it would prefer to do.
3  In this  regard the  example of Austria,  where proportional representation secured the functioning of a two-party system, is very interesting as against many widespread misunderstandings about proportional representation.    The difference from Britain, for example, is that rather than alternation (with tacit regard for " His Majesty's Opposition ") direct agreement with the  minority  is  demanded and also enforced, independently of the respect, or otherwise, of the majority for constitutional conventions.